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THE MASTER'S TOUCH. 

In the still air the music lies unheard ; 

In the rough marble beauty hides unseen ; 
To make the music and the beauty needs 

The master's touch, the sculptor's chisel keen. 

Great Master, touch us with thy skilful hand ; 

Let not the music that is in us die ! 
Great Sculptor, hew and polish us ; nor let, 

Hidden and lost, thy form within us lie ! 

Spare not the stroke ! Do with us as Thou wilt ! 

Let there be naught unfinished, broken, marred ; 
Complete thy purpose, that we may become 

Thy perfect image, thou our God and Lord ! 

— Horalius Bonar. 



BOOK TABLE. 



The Life of Henry Richard. M.P. By Charles S. 
Miall. London: Cassell & Co. Price, $3.00. 

Henry Richard was called to the work of Peace at a 
time of transition, when the theories of war-hating philan- 
thropists were to be put to the test of experiment. He 
was a leader of superior wisdom, an orator of unusual 
eloquence, a writer of singular lucidity and persuasive 
power. He restates old arguments in living and impres- 
sive forms. He illustrates copiously and vividly. Now 
that we can see no more his manly presence and hear his 
voice, waiting for the collection of his valuable and indis- 
pensable works into volumes, we are glad to have a com- 
petent hand write his biography and edit his correspon- 
dence. 

The latter comprised the interchange of letters with 
Richard Cobden, Samuel Morley, Joseph W. Pease and 
other leading men of the liberal party. Mr. Richard was 
fifteen years pastor of Marlboro (Congregational) 
Chapel and was always connected with that church, which 
showed its appreciatiou by electing him moderator of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales in 1883, on 
which occasion he delivered his great sermon on "Chris- 
tianity and Politics," probably the finest oratorical effort 
of his life. It commanded enthusiastic approval from the 
best minds of Great Britain and should be republished in 
America. Mr. Richard devoted the best of his years to 
journeys, addresses and more private labors on behalf of 
Peace. The great Peace Congresses on the Continent 
probably owe more for their success to his earnestness, 
prudence, discretion and persistence than to any other man. 
His interviews with Victor Hugo and Lamartine in 1848, 
depicted by Elihu Burritt, his American coadjutor, 
enlisted those great men in the work of Peace. His last 
labors were the culmination of long devotion to the edu- 
cational and religious interests of his native Wales. 
Several large and important colleges and schools owe 
their existence to him and his associates on the Welsh 
Educational Commission to which successive Governments 
assigned him. His speeches in Parliament were among 
the most effective delivered there. 

Christianity was to Henry Richard the inspiration and 
impetus of his work and like our esteemed contemporary, 
the Herald of Peace, we would have been glad if his 
biographer had devoted more space to that fact. We 
heartily endorse the following from the same paper, the 
truth of which was deeply impressed on the writer by a 
recent personal visit to the home, from which such a noble 
presence has departed. 



"The volume is necessarily, though not altogether, 
reticent as to the unintermitting and most valuable help 
rendered to Mr. Richard, both at home and abroad, by the 
beloved partner of his life. To that estimable lady, his 
countrymen are in no small degree indebted for the pro- 
longation of his life, and for the success of his labors 
during his latter years. She deeply feels her stricken 
and solitary state ; but her friends earnestly desire for her 
that she may derive solid satisfaction from the remem- 
brance of her abundant share in the efficiency of Mr. 
Richard's numerous public services ; and also that she 
may be encouraged by the reflection that if the departed 
could now convey to her his especial wish on her behalf, 
it would, we may well believe, embody his own desire 
that the remainder of her life should be as happy as 
possible." 

Eli and Sybil Jones : their life and work. By Bufus M. 
Jones. Philadelphia : Porter and Coates. Pages, 316. 
Price, not known. 

We have read this memorial of two consecrated minis- 
ters of the Society of Friends with interest, deepened by 
the fact that they were natives and residents of our native 
State of Maine, and not unknown, especially in the Quaker 
neighborhood, where our childhood was passed. When 
Eli Jones was to preach special notice was circulated, the 
people of all kinds came to hear, and were sure to be in- 
terested if not otherwise benefited. But these two minis- 
ters of Christ, — one of whom is above and the other joy- 
fully and still usefully waiting release— were travellers. 
Their circuit was the world and many nations heard them 
preach. 

The book is made up largely of their letters and jour- 
nals while away from home on Gospel errands. We fol- 
low them with thankfulness as they travel southward and 
minister temporally and spiritually to soldiers and freed- 
men. We weep with them over the early death of their 
first born who was killed while defending his country, and 
can understand the double grief of his Quaker parents. 

From the time of George Fox there has been no gen- 
eral departure from the peace testimony of the Society. 
The various branches, Hicksite and others, and even the 
children of Friends, who by marriage or other causes have 
become "separated," are usually to be found among llie 
sincere and consistent advocates of personal, family, 
domestic, national and international peace. Eli Jones 
and his wife did not restrain or remit their conscientious 
convictions on this subject. Sybil was by nature and 
grace an evangelist, carrying the sweet Gospel message 
in remarkable tenderness and power to those who were 
afar off as well as to those who were nigh. She believed 
in the Holy Spirit, and testified out of her own heart to 
His indwelling. He set home her persuasions to the 
hearts of both believers and unbelievers. The remarkable 
painting of Sybil Jones at the Friends School at Provi- 
dence symbolizes her character and work. A light from 
within flows out through her features, and even her gar- 
ments, till, looking at it, you think of Jesus transfigured. 

Eli was born in 1807, and is therefore 82 years old. A 
friend recently told us that he still preaches with a con- 
vincing power that many younger ministers have not at- 
tained. He had by nature rare gifts of mind and tem- 
perament. Indefatigable energy, imperturbable good 
nature, a talent for appreciating others and expressing it, 
a capacious and vigorous mind, informed by study and 
observation. He says he was " converted," and no one 
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who knew him would doubt it, unless he doubted conver- 
sion itself. His soul is saturated with Gospel truth, 
which falls from his lips in well chosen and forceful 
words. You forget his slight impediment of utterance 
in the excellence of the thing uttered. 

With these two ministers we have (in imagination) 
crossed the sea repeatedly, journeyed in Africa, listened with 
the negroes, sat down on Mt. Lebanon, in Syria with 
Druses, Maronites, Moslems, Jews, Armenians, and heard 
the Gospel of salvation preached to all, and especially 
addressed to degraded woman. "Ramallah" and " Brum- 
mana " have thus become familiar places, and our prayer 
goes up for the Friends missions there which Eli and 
Sybil Jones were so instrumental in founding, and which 
Timothy Hussey has been permitted to visit and aid this 
very season. (His second interesting letter may be found 
on another page.) 

Sybil went and sat and spoke with the wife of Abraham 
Lincoln suffering under the crushing weight of her great 
sorrow, with a Christian s}'mpathy and comfort which the 
widowed heart acknowledged. 

We do not know the author of this interesting volume, 
but he might with propriety have condensed a little and 
enlarged a great deal with so much matter before him. 
But his work is well done, and no one can read the life 
and work of Eli and Sybil Jones unprofited. 

Louisa May Alcott; Her life, letters and journals. 
Edited by Ednah D. Cheney. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
1889. Pages, 404. Price, $1.50. 

Those myriads of young people who have been fas- 
cinated by the best, so as to seek for the worst stories of 
Miss Alcott, will rejoice in a book which tells more about 
her. Her home, family, personal life and other environ- 
ments are well depicted in this volume. The editor has 
too often piqued curiosity by telling us what Miss Alcott 
herself is about to tell us in a more characteristic and 
interesting way. Sharp, sensible, appreciative editorial 
comments on what has been done or written are always 
welcome. But the old style of giving the "argument" in 
prose which each reader likes to discover in the poetry that 
follows, is not to be imitated, especially in biographies, 
when we haven't time to read the same thing twice. 
Again, it seems to us that the saintliness of her heroine 
is so emphasized as to cause disappointment in the 
reader when the real opinions, tastes and deeds appear in 
her own writings. Not that Miss Alcott was not a saint 
in the broad and liberal significance which the Boston 
school give that word, but judged by the traditional not 
to say scriptural standard, she seems to have lacked 
absolute perfection. 

The hard self-denials, the occasional drudgery of her 
work, both household and literary, were not always borne 
without a sharp protest. Her mother seems to have had 
more faith in prayer and in God than Louisa. Her father 
had faith in the philosophers and philosophy. But 
Louisa, whatever her personal bearing towards him, laughs 
at his theories and his practices with her pen. She does 
not hesitate to scold in a decidedly talented style, and, 
when the lightened burdens of later life added to the 
freedom of her movements, she finds fault and discloses 
"nerves" and uses slang in a way that seems natural, but 
is always piquant and taking. If the ancient saints 
did this, it was the fashion of their biographers to conceal 
it. But we yield to no one in sincere admiration of a life 
devoted to her family and to toils with hand and pen that her 
own support would not have made necessary, and a holy 



abhorrence of literary charlatanism disclosed in "Little 
Women." Her stories written to sell — written because 
they would sell — the proceeds of which gave food and 
clothing to those she loved we cannot help condoning. 
But many of them ought to be in oblivion and would be 
but for "Little Women" and a few kindred books which 
contain some of the most dramatic scenes and ennobling 
sentiments of modern fiction. The intensity of her 
imagination and the completeness of her sympathy, the 
facility of her pen and the diligence of her habits of work 
are all displayed in the biography. The reproduction of 
some of her poems is a merit and the frontispiece 
(portrait) is very valuable. 

Our Day, " a record and review of current reform," 
of which Joseph Cook is Editor-in-chief, is a first class 
monthly and treats the various subjects of reform fully 
and fairly. It does not limit itself to those subjects that 
are of popular interest, but employs among its editors 
and contributors experts who can give needed information 
on all subjects of real progress about which men think. 
The November number contains articles on the Pan- 
American Conference ; the Sin of Licensing Evils ; the 
Papacy ; the Lottery ; the Jesuit Estates in Canada ; the 
Civil Sabbath ; International Arbitration, and copious 
editorial notes on current events of first importance. 



THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 

The following proclamation was issued at Washington, 
D. C, Nov. 1, and is a model in simple expression of the 
occasions for gratitude, but lacks any allusion to Christ 
whom every Christian honors as Lord, and in whose name 
he prays, by and through whom he receives his greatest 
blessings. 

By the President of the United States. — A proclama- 
tion : 

A highly favored people, mindful of their dependence 
on the bounty of divine Providence, should seek fitting 
occasion to testify gratitude and ascribe praise to Him 
who is the author of their many blessings. It behooves 
them to look back with thankful hearts over the past year 
and bless God for His infinite mercy in vouchsafing to 
our land enduring peace, to our people freedom from pes- 
tilence and famine, to our husbandmen abundant harvests, 
and to them that labor a recompense of their toil. 

Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the 
United States of America, do earnestly recommend that 
Thursday, the twenty-eighth day of this present month of 
November, be set apart as a day of National Thanksgiv- 
ing and prayer, and that the people of our country, ceas- 
ing from the cares and labors of their working day, shall 
assemble in their respective places of worship and give 
thanks to God, who has prospered us on our way and 
made our paths the paths of peace ; beseeching Him to 
bless the day to our present and future good, making it 
truly one of thanksgiving for each reunited home circle as 
for the Nation at large. 

In witness thereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this first day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-nine, and of the independence of the 
United States the one hundred and fourteenth. 

By the President : Benjamin Harrison. 

James G. Blaine, Secretary of State. 



